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STUDY OF AGRICULTURE. 


see Farmer—“a person study the profession which 
he is to follow through life? Is the skilful culti- 
vation of the earth a pursuit not sufficiently hono- 
rable to be regarded as a profession? Or is 


science, as well as practiced as an art?) Why this 
resolute, this protracted, this hitherto successful op- 
position to the study of rural economy? We can 
not comprehend it. 

Is there really danger that the rising generation 
will know too much about the nature and proper- 
ties of the things which must ever form all their 
annual crops? Are we apprehensive that, if they 
study and understand the unerring laws of Nature, 
so far as they relate to the improverment of the soil, 
and the production of human food, we shall have 


an over supply of the necessaries and comforts of 


life? Perhaps it is thought that nothing can be 
learned about the things that anite to form the 20 
bushels of ‘increase’ from one of seed, that God 
gives to reward the well-directed toil of the hus- 
bandman. If this is the stumbling block, let us 
see if we can not remove it out of the way. 

A farmer sows one bushel of wheat, and har- 
vests twenty. From what source does he derive 
the nineteen, to say nothing of the straw that wap- 
ports the whole crop? Unless the whole increase 
is an entire new creation of matter, of course it 
must all come from somewhere. Now, it is obvi- 
ous that it would be of no consequence whatever, 
where this matter came from, or whet it Was com- 
posed of, provided God gave an ‘ increase’ precise- 
ly according to the amount of labor bestowed, irre- 
spective of the folly, ignorance, or misapplication 
that might direct the same. But all experience 
confirms the truth of the remark, that Heaven does 
not so reward the labor of the farmer. The Au- 

-ther of our being interferes by no special provi- 
dence to save the erring children of men from hun- 
ger, disease and death, provided they violate the 
laws of Nature. If an innocent child places its 
finger in the flame of a lamp, neither its innocence, 
nor its ignorance of the properties of fire, will save 
it from the full injury and pain of a burn. 

God has conferred upon man, not only a sense 
of just accountability to his Maker, and his fellow- 
man, but reasoning faculties, memory, and other 
powers, which when fully developed, will under- 
stand all the natural laws that concern his subsis- 
tence and happiness. These moral and intellec- 
tual faculties seem to be created to no purpose, un- 
less they are awakened into life and usefulness, by 
the physical and mental wants of humanity. As a 
stimulus to rural industry, our Maker has created a 
necessity for man to ‘eat bread in the sweat of his 
face.’ 
invention, and the parent of knowledge. Man’s 
necessities arising from hunger, cold and naked- 
ness, led him to the use of fire, and to make a thou- 
sand discoveries in the arts. These necessities 
stil] exist in full foree. Undoubtedly the Creator 


agri- | 
culture ef too small importance to be studied as a | 


This necessity is, moreover, ‘the mother of 





that the most ignorant man alive, might plow and 


sow it, and reap 100 bushels of wheat on the satne, 
| year after year, for his whole life-time, without im- 
“Why should net”—asks Dr. Ler, of the Gene- | 


pairing its fertility. But such abundance would 
have been an enduring bounty on ignorance, if not 
on vice and crime. Knowledge is necessary to ren- 
ovate any large tract of country, which has been 
much injured by unwise tillage; and this knowl- 
edge ean be best acquired by uniting the study, 


with the practice of agriculture. 


The study of agricultural science, implies no 
more nor less than the investigation of the laws of 
our own being, as social, physical, moral and ra- | 
tional creatures. It is only a question of lime, when 
we shall begin to learn what it is that forms good 
bread, milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, beans, peas, 
lean meat, wool, and bone. We can not go on for- 
ever, increasing hungry mouths to be fed three 
times every day, and wasting to the tune of untold 
millions, the constituents of our daily food, and not 
pay for our folly. 

Everybody knows that there would be some dif- 
ference in @ loaf of bread, whether it was made out 
of a pound of good wheat flour, or a pound of oat 
straw! We are wonderful nice about our own 
food, but we expect our wheat plants to elaborate 
fat, muscle, brain and bone for us, and to use for 
this, materials as foreign from human. flesh and 
hood, as copper, argenic, and lead! We are all 
exceedingly fond of good bread, milk, and potatoes, 
while we heartily despise the patient study that 
will inform us what are the simple elementary bod- 
ies that unite to make these articles of food. We 
greatly magnify the importance of blind, hard work. 
To study the nature and properties of the substan- 
ces that Nature must have to form 80 bushels of 
corn on an acre, is a perfect waste of time! A 
knowledge of these things can be of no possible 
use to the practical farmer! Who cares: to know 
what there is in a kernel of corn, or a mealy pota- 
to? These things can be made out of nothing— 
only work hard enough! A yallon of human sweat, 
poured evenly over an acre of land, is better than 
all the agricultural science in the world, because 
it can be had or sold any day in August for fif- 
ty cents ! 

If it were not for the indifference of farmers to 
the spread of agricultural knowledge, rural indus- 


try would raise at once 50 per cent. in productive- | 


ness and value. So long as the tillers of the earth 
shall work 12 or 15 hours in 24, to make some- 
thing out of nothing, the balance of the world will 
give them but a precious little for their service. 
And why shonld they? Ifa fariner gives as much | 
labor for one bushel of corn or Wheat as he should 
for three, ought he not to exchange his badly di- | 
rected industry, by giving three days work for one | 
with those that study their business, and make eve- | 
ry hour’s work tell to the best advantage? We 
can not blind our reasoning faculties, and then 


withhold this knowledge from our sons, we indi- 
rectly give a bond that they shall be the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the better infurmed, 
and that too, at the smallest wages, all their days. 

Kind reader, if you have a son, and believe with 
us, that the study of the laws of Nature will do him 
‘no harm, purchase for him Mr Jas. F. W. John- 
| ston’s “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,” latest 
‘edition, which will cost you but $1 25. Let him 
, buy, as soon as he has thoroughly studied John- 
'ston, Boussingault’s “ Rural Economy,” which will 

cost a dollar and a quarter more, These invalua- 
| ble works should be in every common school li- 
“brary i in the State. We commend them to the at- 
tention of all teacheresof young men in acade- 
}mies and other seminaries. As text books, they 
| may be regarded as standard works ip all debates ; 
although they differ in their respéetive analyses of 
certain plants, such as wheat, potatoes, and a few 
others. But plants differ in the proportion of their 
elements, in different soils. The analyses of both 
are doubtless correct ia the particular cases to 
which they refer. 

There is scarcely ten farmers in the whole State, 
that feed all their cultivated plants, including fruit 
trees, grape-vines, and strawberries, as they should 
be fed. The same is "true, to some extent, in re- 
gard to feeding, with the most appropriate and eco- 
nomical food, all domestic animals, How impor- 
tant, as Well as interesting, is the study of the or- 
ganic structure of all the living things kept on the 
farm! These organized vegetable and animal be- 
ings possess many organs, and each organ has its 
peculiar office to perform. 

Do we work with or against the purpose of Na- 
| ture, in our treatment of all these vital functions ? 
| Are we sure that we obtain the largest possible 
crops of peas, potatoes and corn, from any given 
amount of Jand and labor? or the largest return in 
good pork, for the corn, peas, and potatoes con- 
sumed by our swine? How is it in regard to the 
production of grass, carrots, beets, beef, butter, 
cheese and wool? Whose wool, worth 30 cents a 
pound, costs him the least money in land and la- 
bor? Whose cheese and butter yield him the lar- 
gest profit or compensation for his industry ? When 
we export 1000 tons of cheese to England this fall, 
how much truly valuable matter have we drawn 
from our pastures? Where are the precise things 
in boundless quantity, that make eheese, wheat, and 
| wool ? 
| What madness to resist the study of these things. 
|The great ‘Empire State, with its five hundred 

thousand field laborers, can not support one agricul- 
tural school! ‘QO! shame, where is thy blush ?”’— 
Genesee Farmer. 








Thanksgiving in Massachusetts, November 27th ; 
in New Hampshire, same day; in Maine, Decem- 
ber 4th. 


plead ignorance of the things that form our annual | 


crops, as a reason why we should have more than | 


the market value for our produce. 
There is no alternative but to lessen the hard 
work now expended in growing all our agricultural 


Earth has no sweeter music than a gentle, en- 
couraging word, breathed into a heavy and despond- 
ing heart. 
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EW cua AP” FARMER, 





THE POTATO MURRAIN ABROAD. 


[We copy the following articles concerning the 
potato disease, from late numbers of the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in the supposition that the 
subject is regarded with at least as much interest 
as any other, by our readers ut the present time. | 


The Potato Murrain.—The attention of everybody 
is 80 absorbed by the potato murrain, that we should 
be wanting in our duty to the public if we did not 
continue to advert to the melancholy subject. The 
mischief is, undoubtedly, extensive to a most alarm- 
ing degree. If we estimate the amount of loss ai 
fve-sixths, we sliall hardly exceed the fact. 


in others it is totally putrid. “ All 


my 


rain. ‘Two days ago, 12 acres were still safe ; they 
are are how gone.” 
gium are in the same state as England. A dysen- 
tery, Which has appeared at Erfurt, is said, by the 
Gazette de Cologne, to be traceable to the use of bad | 
potatoes. T he Belgian papers speak of cholera, at 
Ghent, produced in the same way. Poland is 
threatened with famine. The authorities of some 
districts in France and Germany, have either pro- | 
hibited, or threatened to prohibit the exportation of | 
potatoes, lest there should be no seed: for another | 
year. 

Professor Morren directs attention to the impor- 
tance of salt as a means of repelling the disease. 
He recommends the tubers to be plunged in a steep 
composed of 54 Ibs. of lime, 1-4 1b. sulphate of cop- 
per, 7 Ibs. salt, and about 25 gullons of water. This 
steep is for seed potatoes only. If they are to be 
eaten, the sulphate of copper must be left out. 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
supposed action of salt, that deserves to be men- 
tioned. In another column wi!l be found a letter 
from a known correspondent, who speaks of the 
healthy state of the potato crops on the coast of) 
Somersetshire, although beyond the reach of the sea 
influence, the murrain has committed its usual hav- 
oc. We also read in a Belgian newspaper, the fol- 
lowing statement :—* A perso who has been trav- 
elling through Belgium, and especially the two 
flanders, has remarked that on the coast, as far as 
the air is impregnated with saline particles, the po- 
tatoes are sound and perfectly healthy ; but, more 
inland, the epidemic is raging, and the-potatoes be- 
come more and more rotten every day.” Are these 
mere coincidences ? or do they indicate any pro- | 
tecting influence on the part of salt? The ques- 
tion is worth consideration.—Ed. Gard. Chron. 


Disease in Potatoes.— The potato blight is making 
rapid progress, Patches which were perfectly 
green a week ago, are now blackened as if by frost. 
In every case, I find the fungus (Botrytis infestans,) | 
preceding the work of destruction. 


and the parts attacked soon become brown and 
withered. The appearances exhibited by some 
smooth Ash-top potatoes in my garden, convinces 


me that the spots upon the tubers arise from the | 
attack of the mould, and that the mould is not an | 


after organization, in re-examining specimens in 


which there Was no external appearance of mould, | 
I found the spawn (of fungus) very evident in the | 


diseased cells, bat the grains of starch sound and 
unaffected. If the infected tubers are shut up for a 


° e —— 
day in a tin box, the mould appears externally in | 


little white patches, and soon fructifies. 
The grains of starch being perfect, it was a mat- 


| ter of inter 


In 
many places the crop is hardly worth the digging, , 
potatoes | 
(says a correspondent near Dublin,) as well as those | 
of the poor people here, are destroyed by the mur- | 


Germany, Holland, and Bel- | 


It appears | 
while the leaves are yet green, or yellowish green, | 


‘st to ascertain whether the tubers wads 
produce good potato-flour. I accordingly chose 
six highly infected tubers, of a moderate size, some 
of which were strongly impregnated with spawn, 
and others partially decomposed, and I was pleased 
to find that they yielded about an ounce of flour, of 
which I send you a sainple. You will perceive | 
that it is rery slightly discolored, but otherwise it is 
apparently of good quality, and I doubt not that, if 
made on a large scale, very pure fecula might be 
obtained.—M. J. B. 


As you wish to know how potatoes recently 
raised from seed have stood with respect to the 
prevailing disease, I beg to mention that youth does 
not appear to be any preventive. I took up a row | 
today, about ten yards in length, of Ash-leaved Kid- | 
neys, that were raised from seed of 1843, and found | 
about one-half of the tubers affected. I send you 
some of a sort that I have grown this year for the 
first time ; they have been cultivated two or three | 
years by a farmer in this neighborhood, who raised 
‘them from seed. You will see the disease has 
| shown them no favor.—.4. A. 


I beg to mention that, in this part of Cheshire, 
the disease is not only unabated, but spreads with 
the rapidity of wildfire. Patches, nay whole fields, 
merely spotted in the leat, 10 days since, are now 

| totally withered ; and in all the cases that I have 
| examined, the number of which is considerable, 
the spot in the leaf invariably precedes the decay 
of the stem, and the decay of the stem that of the 
tuber. I have been advising the country folks here 
to mow off the tops the instant the spot becomes | 
general, On my attention being first drawn to this | 
disease, I took up'a few potatoes, which were just | 
beginning to spot, and I must add that, in some | 
places, the blackness in the stem had just com- 
menced ; these looked to all appearance perfectly | 
sound; but having been compelled to sort them 





| 


ground, about 10 per cent. were found decayed, 
with the usual symptoms. I would advise every- 
body to be vn the look-out for good seed for next 
year.—R. Errington. 


| 


I have not been able to detect any defect in the 
stalk of the potato, with the exception of some of 
the leaves becoming black ; some tops are dying at 
the extremity, but when split down, the stems are | 
found juicy to the very tuber. On those where the | 
haulm (top) is apparently dead, on splitting it, it ap- 
pears dry, and hollow, like a reed. The infected | 
tubers, generally speaking, show the discoloration | 
| from 1-8 to 4-8 of an inch deep. ‘These I am boil- 
‘ing for the pigs, adding salt. Those which do not 
| show the infection, | purpose packing away with | 
light mould, which I have now under cover drying 
for the purpose. 1] have all the sound looking ones 
| washed, finding this necessary to discover whether 
they are free from disease. I was much surprised : 
today, in turning over small early ones, which 
were placed in an airy cellar in July, for seed, to 
detect very many infected with the white mould, | 
showing itself in spots. When taken up, we were 
/not aware of the existence among them; but it 





} 
| 
| 


/ must, | apprehend, have been latent i in the potato. | 
—Rob’t Gunter, Middlesex, Sept. 18. | 


Last year, bullocks were fed to a considerable | 
exterit upon the tainted wbers, both in a boiled and 
raw state, and did well. Pigs now fed upon them, 
boiled, are doing well—although the tubers are, 
seemingly, unfit for food, resembling, when mashed, 
so much black peat. ‘Tubers thoronghly greened, 





look as if they were bruised. 


 seriber, Cork, Sept. 20. 


| pose of examining and re-sorting them, 


‘ hension. 


—— 2 , ‘der a few hours’ bright light, were, in fact, decay- 
over, within a fortnight of their removal from the); 


chalked it, 
) planted with potatoes, four or five sorts, and the 





land that have been exposed to the sun a week, are 
still rapidly decaying. Saving seed here, to any 
extent, will be utterly impracticable.—J. Mickle. 


Tam afraid that the marrain is not confined to 
particular districts, but that it is general through 
the kingdom. I have seen several hundred acres 
of potatoes lately, and am certain that not a single 
perch of them is free from the disease. I have 
ubout 16 acres myself, and all have it more or less. 
There are black spots on the leaf, some on the 
stalk, and some of the potatoes under each stalk, 
lam going to dig 
them all up next week, and pit us many as I ean 
believe to be sound. I propose putting them in 
narrow pits, with dry mould between each layer. 
If the murrain proves as disastrous here as it ap- 
pears to have been in England, 1 do not know 
what the consequences may be to the poor of this 
country, Whose chief and almost only food is the 
potato. I aim afraid you have been mistaken in ad- 
vising any use to be made of distempered potatoes, 
as I have known three instances of pigs dying in 
the course of 48 * from eating them.—.2 Sub- 
[It diseased potatoes are 
boiled with salt, pigs, cows, and poultry, will eat 
them without harm. At least, that is the case in 
England. We long ago stated that it would be 
dangerous to employ them without boiling. —Ed. 
Gard. Chron.| 


After sorting and pitting potatees, it will be well 
to open the heaps in a week or two, for the pur- 
That the 
disease will show itself, is certain: it even shows 
itself in the course.of the few hours during which 
the potatoes are lying on the ground while digging ; 
and this has led to the notion that exposure to the 
sun causes decay. This is, no doubt, a misappre- 
The potatoes which begin to decay un- 


ing before; all that exposure to the air does, in 
such cases, is to alter the color. 
An important question is, whether application of 


salt, either naturally, as from the vicinity of the 


ocean, or artificially, as in manure, have had any 
tendency to keep the murrain off. We alluded to 
this matter last week, and then asked for informa- 
‘tion. It then appeared that two observers, one in 
England and the other in Flanders, had remarked 
that potato fields near the sea were unaffected. A 


correspondent has since directed our attention to a 


statement in one of the daily papers that the erop 
is entirely free from disease wherever sea-weed has 
been used for manure. Is this true? Our Isle of 
Thanet friends can easily answer that question. 

In the meanwhile, Mr Ives, of Goldhill, Bucks, 
informs us that last winter he sowed about 2 ewt. 
of salt to the acre on his field, and afterwards 
This field, early in the spring, was 


result has been, that while his neighbors have lost 


more than half their potatoes from the fatal dis- 
ease, his potatoes have in a great measure escaped. 
He has taken up 40 bushels without a peck of bad 
ones. He is of opinion that if he had sown more 
salt, he should have had a still better crop. 

On the other hand, a correspondent, whose gar- 
dener, by mistake, dressed his ground with 7 ewt. 
instead of 2 ewt. of salt, finds no advantage from 
the application. But here the overdose may itself 
have done the mischief. Letters, too, from East- 
bourne and Torquay state, that in these places, near 
the sea, potatoes are as much affected as those in- 
land.— Ed. Gard. Chron. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 


MISTAKEN ?—POTATO 
ROT. 

Dear Sir—As one of the many who are particu- 
larly interested in the potato malady, I have watched 
narrowly the thousand and one plausible and un- 
plausible conjectures about the cause of the disease 
so universally prevalent in the potato kingdom. I 
find as great a diversity of opinion upon this sub- 
ject, as there generally is on all others that call 
forth the expression of the multitude. 

That the potato rot is caused by the drought or 
moisture, cold or heat of this or the past year, or, 
that it is caused by cutting the seed, or by an in- 
sect wounding the tops, or the premature killing 
of the vines by mildew, rust or frost, I cannot be- 
lieve, and I will give you the reason, Last spring, 
the thought struck me that potatoes would, if left! 
in the cellar through the summer, produce new po- | 
tatoes ; and accordingly, to try the experiment, I 
laid a few (say half a bushel) on some dry tan bark, | 
in a dark place in my cellar. Yesterday, I took | 
some of them out, and on examining them, I find | 
quite a number of new potatoes, from the size of a | 
hen’s egg down to a mite, as you will see by the 
examples I send you; and on examining the new | 
potatoes, I find among and upon some of them, 
precisely the same appearances of the disease and | 
rot, that I did in diseased and rotten potatoes in the 
field, in its first stages. Of course you will bear in | 
mind that the disease on those I send you, must be | 
in its first stage. 

Now, Mr Editor, by this you will see that, if the | 
disease in the potatoes that I send you, is the same | 
as that in those grown in the open air, it is all fol- | 
ly to talk about rust, the heat, cutting the seed, &c., | 
for none of these, I presume, caused the rot among | 
those grown in my cellar. 

My opinion is, that the cause is in the potato, 
and in the potato alone. 

Truly yours, E. G. Buxton. 

North Yarmouth Centre, Oct. 9, 1845. 


We have examined the potatoes which friend 
Buxton has sent us, and can see no difference at 
all in the disease that affects them, from the dis- 
ease in the fields.—Ed. Me. Far. 


[Some comments on the above will be found on 


the editorial page.] 


ARE THEY ALL 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr Editor—I have visited Boston, and departed | 
again, without seeing many of my agricultural | 
friends whom I highly respect, and should have | 
been glad to have taken once more by the hand. | 
Without explanation, they will think my conduet 
strange. But they will excuse me when they learn | 
that my health prevented my going about much | 
while there, and hurries me off to the South, with | 
the first frosty night. 

Those who have been pleased to follow my wan-_ 
derings as an “agricultural missionary” over the 
country, as detailed in the columns of the Albany 
Cultivator, will hereafter find a continuation of my 
communications in the American Agriculturist, pub- 
lished by A. B. Allen, in New York city. 

I hope my health may be improved during the 
winter, so that another season I may be able to ful- 
fila most ardent wish that I have long felt, to be- 
come acquainted with the farms and farming 
of Massachusetts, ‘Till then, my best wishes are 
with you. 


Soton Ropinson. 
Worcester, Oct. 22, 1845. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


SCOURS IN SHEEP. 

Messrs. Editors—I noticed in the Cultivator of 
Sept. 10th, some remarks on the scours in sheep, 
and acure. I will suggest a cheaper, safer, anc 
more convenient method of cure, ‘Take soot from 
a chimney, where hard wood is burnt, and give 
about one tablespoonful every two, or three hours, 
till the patient appears to be relieved. Charcoal, 


in like quantity, will answer just as well, and it is | 


generally handier to get and use. And one thing 
is remarkable, in 


over dose will never do any injury. 


nature. The easiest way of preparing itis to make 
it up into a thick paste with molasses, then reduce 
it with water, till thin enough to drink. 

I have not used anything else for dysentery, for 
over forty years, and have had it more or less every 
year. Ihave recommended it to others, in many 
cases, with like good success.—Corr. Bost. Cult. 


He (says Mr Colman,) who can find his pleasure 
in the wanton destruction of little birds—the most 
humble of all animals in their claims, the most del- 
icate, innocent and pure in all their tastes and hab- 
its, and comparatively useless for food—puts_hiim- 
self beyond the pale of humanity, and could scarce- 
ly, with safety, be trusted with a child, 

MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Oct. 25, 1845. 


In consequence of the severe frosts of the past 
week, no flowers were offered for exhibition, except 
a few Dahlias from James Nugent, and four bou- 
quets from Azel Bowditch. 


Vegetables.—1 Marrow Squash, genuine, weight 
46 pounds, from Wm. Seaver, Roxbury. 
Six Orange Carrots of large size, and six Dutch 
Parsnips, from Woodland, Brookline, by J. Nugent. 
W. B. Kinassury, Chm’n. 





Exhibition of Fruits, Oct. 18, 1845.—By Joseph 
Balch, Roxbury, extra fine specimens of Beurre 
Diel Pear, and Quince. 

Oliver Livermore, by Messrs. Winship, Brighton, 


very large and fine specimens of Monsieur Le Cure | 
Pears, the produce of scions set in the limbs of an 


old Roxbury Russet apple tree. 

Seedling Pears by Goy, Edwards, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., viz: variety—Jackson, not in eating, 
hard and gritty ; James K. Polk, not above second 
rate; Clay, do.; Tyler, poor; Van Buren, baking ; 
Black Hawk, do.; Elizabeth, good; Dallas, do. ; 


Calhoun, do. ; John, 2d a 3d rate; Canteloupe, Ist: 


a 2d rate; one specimen not named, poor. 
We are under the impression that Dallas, Eliza- 


beth, Calhoun and Canteloupe may prove worthy 
of cultivation. 


* 


James Munroe, jr., Cambridge, Apples (?) and 
Passe Colmar Plums. 

T. W. Mead, Woburn, Gloria Mundi Apples. 

Josiah Richardson, Cambridge, Grapes and 
Peaches. 

Jno. A. Kenrick, Orange Quinces. 

Capt. W. R. Austin, Minot Pears. 

B. F. Cutter, Pelham, by J. Breck & Co., Ap- 


ples (?) 


Mr Lawrence, Wrentham, Gloria Mundi Apples. 


George Newhall, Dorchester, fine Fulton Pears. 
Capt. Lovett, Beverly, Beurre Capiamont,, Seck- 


el, and Marie Louise Pears ; Plums (?) and Quinces. 


use of charcoal or soot, that an | 
This remedy | 
is equally safe for human nature, as for any other 


——— 


Joho Akin, New Bedford, Capsheaf Pears. 

John Howland, New Bedford, Heathcote do, 

Wm. B. Kingsbury, Roxbury, extra large Iron 
Pears. 

John Duncklee, by J. Breck & Co., Gloria Mun- 
di Apples. 

George Walsh, Buffum, Brown Beurre, Winter 
Nelis, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, and St. Michael 
Pears, and three varieties of Grapes. 

Nathan Webster, Haverhill, Catillac Pears. 

Kendall Bailey, Charlestown, Grapes—Isabella 
and Sweetwater. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Apples ( 
and Quinces. 

Josiah Dennell, Dix and Urbaniste Pears, and 


?) Pears (?) 


| Apples (?) 


Aaron D. Williams, Dix and Iron Pears and two 
varieties names unknown. 
Nathan Grant and Albert Ware, fine specimens 
of Cranberry. 
For the Committee, 
S. Waker, Chm’n. 


To Make Good Yeast.—Take of good flour 1 |b., 
of brown sugar 1-4 lb, and a small quantity of 
salt; boil in two gallons of water for an hour or 
more, and let stand till cool, or perhaps milk warm ; 
then bottle and cork for use. 

One pint of this yeast, says the “ Lady’s Annual 
Register,” will be sufficient to make 18 Ibs. of bread. 
A lady of our acquaintance, and who, by the way, 
is noted for her good housewifery, says that with 
one and a half pint she makes 36 lbs. We can 
testify to the superior quality of her bread.—Maine 
Cult, 





Premium for Children.—It has become a prac- 
| tice at some of the agricultural exhibitions in the 
country, to offer children for premium. At the re- 
| cent agricultural fair at Burlington, Vt, Mr L. 


| Chase presented for premium three pretty female 
| children, two and a half years old, born at a birth! 

The committee on Household Manufactures award- 
‘ed him $14—which was voluntarily contributed by 

the old bachelors present, who said they considered 
him a.legitimate object of charity, and were glad 
, to be let off so cheaply.— Bost. Mail. 





Enormous Crops.—To illustrate the enormous ex- 
| tent of the corn crops in Illinois, it is said that a 
‘traveller, might recently have stood upon a bluff'on 
‘the road from Alton to Edwardsville, and thence 
have seen, without moving from the spot, and by 
looking only in two directions, an extent of stand- 
ing corn, the probable yield of which is estimated 
at one million five hundred thousand bushels! How 
magnificent must be such a sight.—M. O. Pic, 





selves or benefit their friends by the advantages of 
the present postage law, (says the Portsmouth Jour- 
nal,) should be careful of the quantity of sand they 
seal up. The present week we received a letter 
from Boston, which weighed more than half an 
,ounce. After rubbing off the sand, which was not 
very abundant, it fell short of the half ounce. Thus 
the postage of the pinch of sand cost us half a 
dime. Letter writers should bear this in mind. 





Tried Friends.—A sharper, having observed that 
there was no knowing one’s friends till they were 
tried, was asked if most of his had not been tried 

already. 
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From Colman’s European Agriculture. ferent parts of the kingdom, are extremely incon- 

agit venient, and sadly perplexing to a stranger. Grain | 

SMITHFIELD MARKET. |is, in different places, sold by the bushel, by the 

The great market for cattle, in England—per- | quarter, by the comb, by the boll, and by the load ; | 
haps the greatest in the world—is at Smithfield, in | and a load is in some places four, in others three 

London, This market is principally for fat cattle | bushels. A Scotch pint is two English quarts. In| 
and sheep, and for cows. It is held weekly, in the | Covent Garden market, two pottles of strawberries, 


centre, and in one of the most crowded parts, of | containing little more than a pint each, are called | 
ja gallon. Potatoes are sometimes sold by weight, | 


this great metropolis. 
Monday is the day of general sale for fat cat- | 


sometimes by the barrel; in some places by the | 


tle and sheep; Tuesday, for hay and straw ; Thurs- | stone of fourteen pounds—in some, by the stone | 


day is again a day of sale for hay and straw; and | 
Friday for cattle, sheep, swine, and particularly for | 
the sale of milch cows,, and at 2 o’clock for serub 
horses and asses. ‘This day is not so large a mar- | 
ket as Monday, and embraces the cattle that were 
left over on the Monday’s market. | 

The market opens at daylight, at all seasons of | 
the year, and closes at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, | 
at which time everything, sold or unsold, must be | 
removed, ‘The sheep and swine are enclosed in| 
pens, railed in with wood, and containing seldom | 
more than fifteen sheep in a pen, The cattle, as| 
far as the accommodations will admit, are tied, by | 
the horns or neck, to long railings, which extend | 
on the outside of the market-place, and likewise 
down the centre of the area. ? , . 

1. Forms of Business in Smithfield Market.—It is 
not here, as it is with us, thata drover goes through 
the country collecting on his route cattle from the | 
different farmers, as he may chance to find them ; 
but usually the farmer himselfsends them to Smith- 
field, where they are put for sale into the hands of 
an accredited agent, whose commission for sale is 
established and understood. This commission is 
not a percentage upon the amount of sale, but so | 
much per head. These, of course, are persons well | 
known, and whose shrewdness and skill are un- 
doubted. In the most extensive business transac- | 
tions of buying and selling, no paper is passed ; but | 
the price of stock on sale being inquired, if the | 
bargain is struck, the buyer and seller merely touch | 
each other’s hand, and there is no retraction, It is, 
highly creditable to the commercial character of 
the country, and to the general integrity which pre- 
vails among the persons concerned in this great 
market, that, (as I am informed by an individual fa- 
miliar for years with the most extensive transac- 
tions in this place,) a failure to fulfil these engage- 
ments, though no paper is passed between the par- 
ties, is of very rare occurrence. 

In the sale of sheep and cattle, the business is 
always transacted through an accredited and estab- 
lished salesman, who has his regular commissions | 
upon every animal sold, ‘The customary commis- 
sion for the sale of au ox of any value, is four shil- 
lings, or about ninetysix cents; of a sheep, eight 
pence, or sixteen cents, The value of the services 
of an intelligent, experienced, und honest sales- 
man, is very great to the farmer, and much beyond 
the compensation ordinarily demanded. 

2. Weights and Measw es.— Animals in Smithfield 
are almost always sold on the hoof; yet an esti- | 
mate is formed of their weight, and the price giv-| 
is calculated on the number of pounds the ani- 
mal is computed to yield after being slaughtered. 
The gross hundred weight of 112 pounds, is still 
used in England ; but the calculations are general- 
ly made in stones of eight pounds. By an act of 
Parliament, the stone of fourteen pounds is re-| 
quired to be adopted in the reckoning in the mar- | 
ket; but custom in this, as in many other cases, de- | 
fies the authority of the government. 

The different weights and measures used in dif- 





breeds are separated from each other. Three great 
points seem to have been gained. The first is, 
' great size and weight have been uttained ; the se- 
cond is, the tendency to fatten, and to keep in fat. 
‘condition, has been greatly cultivated ; the third is, 


‘are most important points—the last certainly not, 


of sixteen pounds. A dozen of eggs is in some | 
places fifteen. (I may, perhaps, be asked, if this is 
not in Ireland. I shall not say; but will say that, | 
so fur as my experience goes, fifteen to a dozen | 
would be a very proper index to Irish hospitality | 
and kindness.) In Yorkshire, a pound of butter is 
twenty ounces avoirdupois; in Staffordshire, eight- 
een ounces. In Norwich, butter is sold by the | 
pint; in Cambridge, it is literally sold by the yard, | 
being made into rolls of a certain size, and mea- | 
sured off in feet and inches. 
* * * x # 

Character and Quality of Stock.—The quality of 
the cattle exhibited in Smithfield market—of sheep | 
in particular—is extraordinary for its fatness, In} 
respect to the weight of the animals in Smithfield, | 
an individual familiar with the subject, and in whom | 
I have great confidence, states that the beasts from 
two to three years old, will average from 85 to 100 
stone of 8 pounils, or from 680 to 800 pounds, when 
dressed—that is, the four quarters. Others place | 
it not higher than 82 stone, or 656 pounds. Of, 
calves, 150 pounds ; of pigs, 100 pounds ; of sheep, | 
90 pounds. Calves are seldom sent to market mn- 
der six or eight weeks old ; and large hogs are nev- 
er seen in the market. | 

If we may rely upon ancient authorities, within 
a century past, the weight of animals in Smithfield 
market has nearly doubled; perhaps more than | 
doubled. It is said that, in 1710, the average weight | 
of beasts was 370 pounds; of calves, 50 pounds ; | 
of sheep and Jambs, 28 pounds. This increase of | 
size is probably attributable, in the main, to two, 
great causes. The first is, the improvement of the | 
breeds of cattle. A person has only to go into, 
Smithfield market, to remark the perfection to. 
which the art of breeding has been carried, and the | 
distinctuess of the lines by which the different 


| 


‘ 
| 


} 
! 
} 


that the animal arrives early at maturity. All these 


least; for if an animal can be brought to the same | 
size and weight, without doubling the expense, at | 
eighteen months old, that he could formerly be | 
made to reach not sooner than at three years of 


jage, the quick returns, so essential in all commer- | 


cial transactions, are secured, and as the expenses | 
are lessened, the profits are greatly increased. 
(To be continued.) 
Nice and Wholesome Sweatmeat for Family Use. 
— Pare, or not, as you choose, a quantity of sweet — 
apples; put them in an earthen or stone pan; add 
a little sugar and molasses, and if the apples are | 


not sufficiently juicy, a little water; cover with a| 


thick paste of flour and water, and put into a brick | 
oven with your bread. Let them remain in over | 
night. They will be found a delicious sweetmeat, | 
having the flavor of baked pears,—Selected. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 14, 1845. 

From R. Crocker, Roxbury, Pears—Van Mons 
Leon le Clere, Beurre Diel, Louise Bonne (of Jer- 
sey,) Duchesse d’Angouleme, La Fortuna, Easter 
Beurre, White Doyenne, Belle et Bonne—all very 
fine. 

A. W. Lowell, Pears—Duchesse d’Angouleme. 

J. 5. Sleeper, Roxbury, Pears—Dix, very fine: 
Apples—Hubbardston Nonsuch, Porter. 

Rev. Baily Loring, Apples—Baldwin, Lyscom. 

Joseph Wiggin, (by the editor of the Cultivator, 
Apples—President, Fisher. : 

Mrs. H. Plympton, Pears—white Doyenne. 

W. Quant, from the garden of 'T. H, Perkins, 
Grapes—Black Raisin (?) 

Chas. S. Hunt, Boston, Grapes—Isabeila, Cataw- 
ba. 

Kendall Bailey, Grapes—Isabella, Red Charse- 
las, White Sweetwater. 

Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Grapes—Native, white 
Sweetwater, red Chasselas; Pears—Dix, Winter 
Nelis, Buffam, white Doyenne. 

Hovey & Co., Grapes-—Pond’s Seedling, Black 
Hamburg. ° 

Mr Lee, Berkshire, Apples—Gloria Mundi. 

B. F. Cutter, President Apples. 

Mr Lawrence, Waltham, Gloria Mundi Apples. 

Wm. R. Austin, Minot Pears. 

S. W. Jackson, Boston, Orange Quinces. 

By the President, from Dr. J. 8. Butler, Retreat 
of the Insane, Hartford ; Apples—Peck’s Pleasant, 
Fall Pippin—very fine specimens. 

Thomas Dowse, Cambridgeport, Pears—Seckel, 
very fine. 

Nathan Grant and Albert Vose, Sherburne, cul- 
tivated Cranberries, fine specimens. 

E. Brown, Lynn, Pears—Uvedale’s St. Germain, 
Black Worcester, Bleeker’s Meadow. 

John Dudley, Orange Quinces. 

G. B. Stayles, 8 Portugal Quinces, weighing one 
pound each, 

Gov. Edwards, New Haven, Pears— Dallas, good ; 
Elizabeth, fine; Clay, good and sweet; Calhoun, 
fine. The committee tested the pears, and report- 
ed as above. 

By the President, from John Howland, raised by 
J. H. Allen, New Bedford, Pears—Seedling, large 
and handsome. 

Salmon Lyman, Manchester, Ct., Apples—Con- 
gress, Fall Pippin, (7) Engtish Nonsuch, Hyde’s 


| Large Red, (?) Province Royal. 


Dr. E. W. Bull, Hartford, Ct., Apples—HNartford 
Sweet, Jonathan, Thompson’s Seedling, Abbot, Fal- 
lawater, Spring Greening. 

Henry Mygate, Farmington, Ct., Bergamot Ap- 
ples. 

Thomas Skinner, Hartford, Ct., Fall Seedling 
Apples. 

Hemy Barnard, Hartford, Ct, Peck’s Seedling 
Apples. 

Mrs. Henry Hudson, Hartford, Ct., Pears—Beur- 
re Diel, Beurre Rose, Brown Beurre. 

John M. Niles, Hartford, Ct, Pears—Seckel, 
White Doyenne, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Si. Ger- 
main. 

P. D. Silliman, Hartford, Ct., Apples—a red 
seedling. 

Dr. E. W. Carrington, Farmington, Ct., Apples ; 
Spitzenberg, Rhode Island Greening. 

John H. Goodwin, Hartford, Ct., Fall Pippin Ap- 
ples. 

T. Porter, Farmington, Ct., Pearmain Apples. 
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Joseph Spencer, Hartford, Ct., Apples—Cour- | are the best workers I have upon my premises; experiment with glauber salts has resulted in entire 
sey, Spring Greening. and whether the weather be fair or foul, 1 give each success.” 
Timothy Spencer, Hartford, Ct, Apples—Win- | hog his daily allowance of material to manufacture 
ter Sweet, Hartford Sweet. into manure.” 
Austin Cain, Hartford, Ct, King Apples. | Lastly, the Indian corn crop is worthy of notice. 
Sidney Pitkin, Hartford, Ct, Russet Pearmain | If a farmer can have the command of manure 
Apples. | enough, no crop is more profitable. On lands but 
Dr. E. Pitkin, Hartford, Cr, Apples—Cheese- | moderately fertile, the potato crop, in good seasons, 
boro’ Russet, Roxbury Russet, Pumpkin Sweet. will vield much greater profit than that of Indian 
John Pitkin, Hartford, Ct, Apples— Hollow | corn ; but the better way is to cultivate no more 
Crown, Seck-no-farther, and specimen for a name, ‘land in corn than we can manure liberally. — It is 
Hosea Williams, Hartford Ct. Apples—Belle et thought to consume much corn in fattening swine, 
Bonne, Case’s Sweet. is a losing business ; but if a farmer raises less po- 
Ashbel Olmstead, Hartford, Ct., Spitzenberg Ap- | tatoes, he will have more manure for his corn crop, 
ples. | which may yield hiin a few extra bushels for his 
Sherman Cowles, Hartford, Ct, Congress Apples. | hogs in return. 
George S. Spencer, Hartford, Ct, Sweeting Ap- | And now as to the disease of the potato crop, 





Bariila, or Soapers’ Waste—Leached Ashes.—It has 
been ascertained that ashes are deprived of but a 
limited proportion of those elements which are the 
most efficacious in promoting vegetable increment, 
by leaching. In some cases where leached ashes 
have been applied, the effect seemed to be nearly 
if not quite as great as that from unleached ashes, 
In the summer of 1843, we had the curiosity to 
spread eight bushels of this substance on about two 
square rods of grass land. The first year, we were 
unable to discover any, even the slightest difference 

in the product; but this year the grass, on the soil 
to which the ashes was applied, was nearly twice 
(as heavy as on any other part of the field, and now 


| what shall we say? All we can dp is to acknowl- (;¢ a : . 
ples. ‘ . ; loe fi val f J a A  b a ~ ot pana - (Sept. 17,) there is a most luxuriant aftermath, and 
re — . edeoe facts, s ar as ¢ 2g ac : roved., ° ° ° . 
Jeremiah Kilborn, Hartford, Ct, Belle et Bonne | : r tacts, 60 “ ney oi “a oe actorily “er so much heavier indeed, that the limits of the land 
Apples. j4n this town, f£ understand that there is one fel! | 64 dressed, can be ascertained, even at a distance, 


George Olmsted, Hartford, Ct., Apples—Shakers’ | of potatoes so badly affected that the owner offered 
Sweet, King of the Pippins, Goodwin, Can, (seed- | to give them to a neighbor, if he would dig them, | 
ling,) Golden Sweet, Rock Gilliflower, Belle Fleur, | I have heard of none that are not more or less dis- | 


to the exactitude of an inch.—Maine Cull. 





Peck’s Pleasant, Blue Pearmain. 

The box of fruits forwarded to the Society 
through the politeness of Dr. E. W. Bull, did not 
arrive in season for the committee to test the qual- 
ity of the kinds, which are new to them, The 
apples will be tested as they come in eating, and 
be reported on at a future day. 

For the Committee, 
Esenezer Wieut. 
From the Maine Cultivator. 
POTATOES. 

Those farmers who have practiced raising this 
root for the marker, may be compelled, to some ex- 
tent, to turn their attention to other products, Those 
who have practiced raising this root for the pur- 
pose of making beef and pork, may be compelled, 
to some extent, to grow other crops for this pur- 


The assertion has been made by some distin- | 


guished farmers, that carrots, beets, or turnips are 
more profitable than the potato. Now, although 
this assertion may be unfounded in fact, still, per- 
haps the raising of these roots, to some extent, may 
be profitable, if rightly conducted. It is said that 
the celebrated Arthur Young came to the conclu- 
sion that boiled carrots are more profitable for fat- 
tening swine than any other food. Perhaps boiled 
beets may prove to be an excellent article for mak- 
ing pork, and those farmers who have not suituble 
soil for carrots, ray try experiments with this root. 
[ once raised a considerable quantity of carrots, and 
boiled them for my hogs; and I found that this 
kind of food answered a valuable purpose. And 
again, there is the barley crop that is not attended 
to as it should be. An acre of land which in a fa- 
vorable season would yield 250 bushels of potatoes, 
will produce 50 bushels of barley. A farmer may 
raise 100 bushels every year for his swine. 
there is the pumpkin crop: who has sufficiently 
tested the value of boiled pumpkins when mixed 
with other food for swine? And in fact, who 
among us understands well the business of raising 
pumpkins? How many cartloads may be raised 
to the acre, provided that the right kind of soil be 
selected for the purpose, by manuring a little in 
the hill, and taking care that the plants are not suf- 
fered to stand too thick? Farmer Thrifty will not 


Then | 


| eased, 

J planted, this year, some of the round white po- 
| tatoes and some of the “long reds,” which have 
' been mixed together in the bin, about an equal 
| quantity of each, 


vancing, but I have not as yet discovered anything 
like disease upon the “ long reds.” 


Rumford, Me. 4. B &. 


TO PREVENT SMUT IN WHEAT. 

The Hon. Wim, Carmicheel, of Maryland, addres- 
ses the following to the editor of the American Far- 
| mer: 

“In the 3d vol. of the Farmers’ Register, there 
/is an account of a series of experiments made by 
_M. M. deBombasle, for preserving wheat from the 
‘smut, one of which he found entirely successful ; 
and perhaps some benefit may be derived from an 
‘account of the advantage I have derived from its 
application, 

Smut was brought on my farm by changing my 





' 





seed wheat, and though it never extended so far as well acquainted with the economy of bees, knows 


to produce very serious injury, | was very anxious 
to expel it; and, in the year 1843, used the means 
in the article I have referred to, according to the 
manner therein directed. At the next harvest, I 
found the smut much diminished, but some still re- 
;mained, Last fall, [ used the same means, under 
a different application. 
118 Ibs., glauber salts, in 22 gallons of water. 
| wheat was thrown into it, well washed, and so 
i}much of the solution as was not taken up, was 
‘drawn off for farther application; the wheat was 
‘then put into a bed of quick-lime, (slacked immedi- 
| ately before being used,) on my barn floor, well 
stirred so as to produce adhesion to each grain, and 
then spread to dry. 

I have lately finished threshing. I have exam- 
ined the wheat and have not detected a smut-ball, 
This is also the experience of ny overseer, and my 
most observant laborers. 

I do not know that the germinating power would 
be injured if it remained unsown for many days 





permitted the wheat thus prepared, not more than 
three days unsown. 

My neighbor, Mr Wim. DeCoursey, to whom I 
communicated the experiments of Mr Bormbasle, 





throw up the business of raising swine, merely be- 
cause the potatves are short, “for,” says he, “ they 


made one with common salt, by which the smut 
was much diminished, but some still remained. My 


I find that the disease has at- | 
|tacked the white potatoes, and appears to be ad- | 


Soiling—Mr Shurtliff, of this village, an unpre- 
tending farmer, has a cow which he has kept in 
‘the yard during the summer. She has been kept 
on green fodder mowed and fed to her, some dry 
hay, corn fodder and corn meal. 

This cow came in, Sept. 1844, One year from 
that time, to wit: Sept. 1845, for two days in suc- 


| cession, when she had her ordinary feed, she gave 


twelve quarts of milk each day—and there was no 


day, probably, in the year when she gave less, but 


| but many when she gave more. 


She is now good 


| beef and will go to the shambles soon. 
| The quantity of milk which this cow gave in the 


course of the year, was not less than 1100 gallons ; 


| which, at a shilling a gallon, would amount to more 


I dissolved, in a large tub, ; 
‘yr 
The, 


than €180.— Worcester Spy. 

* Sign of a Tedious Winter’ —The Hartford Times 
states that bees have not swarmed this season, and 
in some cases, after filling their hives, they have 
laid up a store on the outside, which are consider- 
ed indications of a winter of unusual length and 
severity. So much for theory, But any person 


very well that their swarming or non-swarming, 48 
well as a large store of honey or a deficiency, de- 
pends wholly on the weather of the present sea- 
son, not on that of the coming winter,—Bost. Cult. 


‘To Horsemen.—The New York Sun gives the 
following instructions in horseback riding : “When 
a horse runs away with you, have the presence of 


|mind to catch bold of his mane, wind your bridle 
‘round his neck and pull upon it; it will have the 
‘immediate effect of stopping his career, however 


headlong it may be. Or if your bridle is not long 
enough, clasp your arms around his neck, and 
clinch his wind-pipe ; by doing this you will effec- 


‘tually stop him the moment his respiration is cheek- 


under the lime; but to avoid the hazard, I have | 


ed. Persons having but a small portion of pre- 
sence of wind may thus save their own or a fellow- 
creature’s life. 


More than 9000 bushels of potatoes, of this fall’s 
gathering, have been carried over the Worcester 
railroad to Boston, says the Springfield Republican. 


Thursday, Nov. 27th, has been appointed by the 
Governor of Connecticut, for Thanksgiving in that 
State. 
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AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. | in its use afterwards, if found to be useful, as the pota- | 
| toes come to be taken out for sale and consumption. 
| From some of the experiments, however, it appears that | 
| they are best dried with heat. This may also be done 
The lime | 





Edited by Joseph Breck. 








Boston, Wrpxrespay, Ocr. 29, 1845. 


| in the pits or heaps, by the aid of quick lime. 





= | may be broken sinall, but not slacked, and spread in the | 


THE POTATO MALADY. 


The potato rot, or Murrain, as it has been termed in | the potatoes. 
Great Britain, in contradistinction from other diseases | which should be too great to allow their sprouting, but, 
of the potato in that country—is the engrossing topic of | not enough to dress them. No salt must be used with) 
the European agricultural journals, and the cause of the lime. | 
much alarm in the public mind. On another page of\ 3. ‘Those which are far gone, even half rotten and 


layers of earth, taking care that the lime does not touch | 
The more lime, the greater the hect, 


this paper, will be found extracts from the London Gar- | quite stinking, will make good, sweet potato starch, or 
deners’ Chronicle, pertaining to the murrain, to which | flour, which will keep for years, and with 1-3d flour, 
we would direct the attention of our readers. For this 

In the above-named paper of Sept. 27, there is an ar- | purpose, nothing more is required than a grater, a fine 
ticle on “ Storing and Preserving Potatoes,’’ containing | hair-sieve, two or three pans, trays, or tubs, and plenty 
suggestions which we think worthy of being brought to | of clean water. The potatoes must be thoroughly washed, 
the public notice. The author (J. Prideaux,) says: “ It) the very rotten parts cut out, and the clean grated into 


make excellent bread, puddings, or pastry. 


| 
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might be tried in a pit or two only at first, and extended | SHOW OF THE PLYMOUTH AG. SOCIETY. 


We have been waiting the receipt of the Plymouth 


| Memorial,” to obtain an account of the Exhibition of 


this Society, holden at Bridgewater, on the 15th inst. 
But the paper has not yet reached us, which is oar apol- 
ogy for giving no notice of the Show. Will some one 
of our friends in Plymouth county, interested in the So- 
ciety, favor us either with a written or printed account 
of the Exhibition ? 


INQUIRY. 

Have any of our subscribers who are located near the 
sea, used sea-weed for manure on their potato fields this 
season? and if so, have their potatoes escaped the rot ? 
Has the rot appeared at ell in fields situated quite near 
the sea-shore? It will be perceived our object is to 
learn if salt, under such influences, operates as any pro- 
tection against the disease. It is stated by a traveller in 
Flanders, that fields near the seaboard have not been af- 





must have fallen under the observation of others beside 
myself, that of two parcels of the same potatoes, whilst 
one, heaped together, will putrify, the other, spread on 
a dry floor, will make no progress in decay, but rather 
lose its offensive smell. Hence, without staying at pre- 
sent to discuss the cause of the rot, drying appears tu be 
one of the readiest means of checking it; and accord- 
ingly kiln and oven-drying have been recommended, 
both of which appear to me quite inadequate to the ob- 
ject, on account of the large proportion of juice in the 
potato. Can we not, by using fire-dried earth, which 
will absorb much moisture from the potato, effect the 
double purpose of drying and separation? With this 
view, the potatoes may be divided into three classes, viz : 

1. Apparently sound, to be pitted in fire-dried earth 
entire. 

2. Infected, but not hopelessly decaying, to be cut and 
pitted in the same manner, with or without salt. 

3. Putrescent, unfit for use or keeping, to be ground 
into starch without delay. 

A brief explanation of each of these three methods 
may be sufficient for our present purpose. 


1. Apparently sound.—However impracticable it may 
be to find oven or kiln room for our potato crop, there 
is no difficulty in fire-drying any requisite quantity of 
earth, which may be done in heaps in the field. Air- 
dried earth contains much moisture, which may be driv- 
en off by a heat a little above boiling water, leaving the 
earth very greedy for damp, which it will suck from the 
air, or from any juicy substance in contact with it; but 
if made red hot, it loses much of this attraction for mois- 
ture, and should, therefore, be rather dried than burned. 
The sooner it is pitted with the potatoes after cooling, 
the better, that it may have the less time to draw mois- 
ture from the air. ‘There should be earth enough to fill 
in between the potatoes, and keep them in separate lay- 
ers; and it is almost superfluous to add that if not stored 
in a cellar, they should be pitted in very dry ground, 
and covered from the rain. The poorer the earth is, the 


less smell it will acquire in fire-drying—but sandy soil | 


is very little absorbent 

2. Slightly infected.—These may be cut: such part as 
appears without hope, may be turned over to the third 
class for starch. The less damaged portion may be pit- 
ted with the dried earth, in separate pits from the sound 
ones, when the earth in contact with the cut sides wil} 


rapidly suck out the diseased sap, allowing no time for | 


rotting. It is a question whether the earth for these 
might not be mixed with some salt, (say 1-6th or 1-8th,) 
which would not only help to suck out the sap, but 
would more or less enter the substance of the potato 
and probably contribute to its preservation. The salt 


the sieve ; here it must be continually stirred about, and 
water poured on, to wash the starch through the sieve 
into a pan or tray to settle. While the starch is set- 
tling, the pulp remaining in the sieve may be pressed 
in a cider-press, or otherwise ; and if well squeezed, will | 
keep a few weeks, sprinkled with salt and vinegar. It 
may be boiled for pig-feeding ; and as vinegar is a pre- | 
servative of vegetable substances, palliates the action of | 
vegetable poisons, and has a tendency to fatten pigs, it | 
is a very desirable addition. When the starch has set- 
tled, the best and whitest will be at the bottom, covered 
with particles of peel and discolored fibre ; and a little 
management is necessary in washing off the upper part 
from vessel to vessel, and letting it settle repeatedly, in 
order to get as much as possible of the clean white from 
the colored. The last colored residuum may be thrown 
back with the pulp. After several washings, the water | 
may be poured away, and the white starch laid out on | 
cloths and gradually dried. 

Note.—In the microscopic examination of a greatnum- 
ber of diseased potatoes, [ have never found the starch 





damaged.” 





jC A correspondent of the Maine Farmer, whose 
‘communication is copied on another page, says that a lot 
of potatoes which he left in his cellar through the past 





summer, for an experiment, produced new potatoes, 

“ from the size of a hen’s egg down to a mite,” and that 
these plainly shew the prevalent disease in its first sta- 
ges; and he concludes from this occurrence, that all the 
out-door influences which have been advanced to ac- 
count for the origin of the disease, must be wrong—that 
neither of them is the true cause of the malady. (See 
his article, headed “ Are they all Mistaken ?”) 

Now we presume the new potatoes gut their contami- 
nation by natural inheritance from the old ones. If so, 
we can see nothing in the circumstance tending to de- 
monstrate as fact the opinion of the writer, that “ the 
| cause [of the disease} is in the potato, [tuber] and in the 
potato alone.” If the previous year’s produce was in- 
fected through any cause, it is perfectly rational to pre- 
sume that the produce from it, would inherit the infec- 
tion. Unfortunately, it is no less true in the vegetable 
than in the animal kingdom, that bad qualities are trans- 
missible as well as good. The writer might not have 
observed the disease in the old potatoes, yet that it was 
latent in them, we presume is beyond doubt. This cir- 
curmstance, so far as we can see, proves nothing against 
the probability of fungus being the cause of the malady. 





A Stout Calf.—A friend writes as that Mr John Otis, 
of Fairfield, has a calf 8 months old, that girts five feet 





| fected by the rot, while those inland have suffered se- 

| verely. We would be obliged for answers to the above 

| Gueries. 

| 

| DANGER IN FEEDING DISEASED POTATOES 
RAW. 

The common belief in Great Britain seems to be, that 
it is positively injurious, if not fatal to animals, to feed 
thein with raw potatoes infected with the murrain. The 
rovts should be boiled, with the addition of salt to the 
water. With this precaution they have been found 
harmless to all kinds of animals. 





Substitutes for a Grater and Strainer.—The Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, in describing a cheap precess by which 
** cottagers’’ may save a portion of their diseased pota- 
toes for food, by extracting the starch, says :—‘ It costs 
nothing beyond a little labor of women and children, 
and such an apparatus as every coitager must have, ex- 
cept a grater—and for that, an old rasp, or even a brick- 
bat may be substituted. The arm of an old shirt, or the 
leg of a pair of worn-out canvass trowsers, or a piece of 
an old flannel petticoat, will make strainers, fine or 
coarse, as may be wanted.” 

Not to object to the brickbat as a substitute for a gra- 
ter, we do think a less objectionable substitute for a 
strainer might be found than “a piece of an old flannel 
petticoat." This would be hardly better than using old 
shirts for butter cloths—a practice which is said not to 
be uncommon in Indiana. But the above advice is giv- 
en for the benefit of the poor particularly—and poverty 
is often compelled to resort to disagreeable shifis—though 
in this case it is to be wished that it may be able to avoid 
the alternative of the petticoat ! 





(7 We would repeat the recommendation made two 
weeks since, that those who have potatoes affected with 
the prevalent disease, sliould test the efficacy of plung- 
ing the tubers in a solution of salt in water. This is re- 
commended in case of those tubers only which are ap- 


parently sound or but slightly affected. 





Scalding Milk.—The Devonshire mode of managing 
milk, whether intended for the churn or otherwise, is, 
to scald it immediately, as it is strained from the cow. 
After this operation, it does not sour so soon, even in 
summer; and if it is intended for butter-making, you 
have sweet milk for family use, after the cream is taken 
off. In winter, the cream that is taken from scalded 
milk will not require more than 15 minutes’ churning to 





and a half.—Maine Far. 


bring it into butter. 
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THEXRMOMETRICAL, 
Reportedforthe New England Farmer. 
Range ofthe Tue: mometer atthe Gardenof the proprietor 


Northerly exposure .tothe week ending Oct. 26. 
Oct. 1845. | 7AM. 412, M.15,P.M. |) Wind. 


| 
sithe Vew England Parmer, Brighton, Maas in a shaded | 
| 
| 
} 
} 





KENRICk’S NURSERIES, 
NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON, 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Green House Plants, &c. &c. Descriptive 
Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nee- 
~ tarine Trees, a great variety of all superior 
kinds; Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Franconia and other 
ii 





NEAR BOUSTON. | 


Monday, 20) 5y | 59 | 45 | NE \aspherries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. 

Tuesday, 21 | 35 | 40 | 52 | N. Urnamenial Trees of the most beautiful hardy kinds, in- | 
Wednesday, 22 | 22 38 33 N. cluding Limes or Lindens, Sycamores -Tyrol or Seotch 
Thursday, 23 | 22 | 46 | 36 : = | Larch, Silver Leaved Ahele, Horse Chestnuts, Elms, Weep.- | 
Friday, 24] 29 | °55 45 | E. | ing Willows, Magnolia or Umbrella Tree, Tulip 'Tree, La- 
Saturday, 25 | 37 | 7 | 46 | kK. | hurnum, Mountain Ash, Purple Beech and Evergreen Trees, 
Sunday, 26, 36 63 | 48 S. |&ec. Shrubs, Everblooming Roses, Pwonies, Dahlias, &¢ 





BRIGHTON MARK E'T.—Monpay, Oct. 27, 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 


3000 Beef Cattle, 1559 


At marke 
1475 Swine. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle —The prices obtained last | 
week were not sustained. We quote Extra 4,75. First 
quality $4,25 a 4,50. Second, $4,00 a 4,25. Third | 
quality $3 a 3,50. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess $3,62. No. 1 $3. 

Stores—Yearlings $5 a7; two years old $8 a 15; 
three years old $15 a 24. 

Sheep.—Suales from $1,00 to 1,88. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle 3a 3 1-4 for Sows, and 4} 
a 41-4 for Barrows. A lot to close 2 7-8. At retail 
from 3 1-2 to 5. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
60 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
age. lax Seed. $1.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb, 
Canary Seed, $2 25 2250 perbushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00, 

GRAIN. There has been no materiai alteration in the 
market since our last report. 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel 71] a 72—Southern, round 
yellow, 70 a 71—Southern flat yellow, 63 a 70—do. do. 
white 66 a 67—do New Orleans, 00 a 00-—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 77 a 80—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 40 a 43— Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 0 09 a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 35—-Bran, 
v0 a 00. 

FLOUR. Notwithstanding prices fell on the arrival of 
the Hibernia, the market closes at our last quotations. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $0 00 a5 75 
—do. wharf, $000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philade!phia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I’d new 3550 a 5 62—Alexandria, wharf, 5 50 a5 62 
—Georgetown, 8575 a 5 87—Extra do. 6 25 a 0 00—Richi- 
mond Cana}, $0 60a0 cO—do. City, $675 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 80 00 a 6 35 —do. Country 80 00a 5 75--Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 75 a (} 00— do fancy brands, $5 87 
a 626—Ohio via Canal, @5 50 a 0 00—do ao New Orleans, 
gash 30 00.4000. Rye, 4 00 a 4 :25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$3 25.2 0 00. 

PROVISIONS. There has been an increased demand 
for Pork the week past, and our last quotations are fully sus- 
tained. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bhi, $9 00 2 950—Navy—$8 25 a 
8 75.—No. 1, $0 00 1 0 00—do Prime 85 50 3 6 00O—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl, $15 50 a 00 00 —do Clear 800 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14 00—do Prime $10 75 a 1! 00—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 000000 
do. Cargo do. 0.002000 —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 0O— 
Butter, ship’ng, 125 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 84 a 9 —do 
Seuth and Western, 8 a 9— Hams, Boston, 8 a 9 — 
Southern anl Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
7 a 8—do new milk, 74.40. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex 
portation shall net exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereo’ the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound, 

There have been sales of fleece and pulled toa considera- 
ble extent the past week. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed,!b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, du 35 a 37--Do 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do 
31 a 32 -1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15——Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do. do. picked, 10a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38—No. 1 do. do. do. 30 u 32—No. 2do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

ist sort Mass. 1844, Ib. lua il ; 2d doO0 ao. 


HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 
EGGS, 15 to 138. 


' Also Cactuses, Verbennas, and other most showy Green 


1845, | House Plants 


15,000 Peach Trees, of the most superior and productive 
kinas, for orchards. for supply of our markets. 


Stores, 3300 Sheep 1.500 Vines raised in pots from single eyes, of the Black 


Hamburg and other superior Grapes, including several new | 


kinds, from the Londoa Horticulturi.l Socieiy, recorded last 
spring. 


Written orders addressed by mail to the sbbscriber will be | 


promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well pack- 


delivered at the depot or shipped in Boston, without charge 
for transportation to thecity. Orders leit with Messrs. JO- 
SEPH BRECK && CO., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston; JohuG. 
Locke, Lowell, or Eliphalet Wheeler, Framingham, shall 
receive the same prompt attention. 

All orders left with the several authorized agents in Bos- 
ton, should be directed particularly to 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 28. 


FARM FuR SALE. 

A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by 
Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
near the centre of the village, upon the main road te Hart- 
ford, and is passed by several daily stages. It consists of 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cu!tivation, is 
well watered and fenced, and of remarkable easy tillage. 
‘The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns 
and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair. 
There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of 
which are grafted and in full bearing. 

Also, a two story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
an excellent garden and fruit trees near!y opposite the above, 
and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance. 

The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- 
sonable terms. 

For further information apply to the editor of this paper, 
to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on 
the premises. CHARLES C. SEWALL. 

Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 


FRUIT TREES, 
The subscribers offer for sale a great variety 
of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants and 
Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 
eee choice varieties. Also, Currants, Gogscherries, 
Raspberries. Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 





Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 
PRINCE’S LINNZ.AN BUTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
Fiusuinc, Near New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 

This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 
sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
PLANTS ever oifered to the public, among 
which are more than 500 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shrubs and Ro- 
ses, which are no where else to be found in America. ‘I'he 
new descriptive Catalogues with — descriptions and 
directious for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 


whole establisiiment. ‘ 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO, 








_ Sept. 23, 1845. Pere ee ee ee 
CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 

The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 
bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspber- 
ries, &c. Also, 10,000 Cherry Stocks. 

Also, 5000 extra sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 
SAMUEL POND. 











Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 


jed in mats and moss, when ordered for distant places, and | 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CQO, at the New England Agricul- 
; tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 

ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanica! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

|. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit® 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush- 


| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 


hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power, 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 

WANTED, 
A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 


| estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 


(to a jurlicious extent,) the most improved methods of Ka- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches. 
for particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 


NOTICE, 
The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows, 


BEN. SHURTLEFFP, Jr. 


Aug. 28, 


May 28, 1845. ey 
GEDDES’S HARROW. 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warchouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, b 
May 20.) ___J. BRECK & CO. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A fall blood Duruam Bu t, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 
ten months old. 

Also, a Butt Ca r of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun Crane, sen ,on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also heen care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 

CORN SHELLER, 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use, 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, aud durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 








works it much better than one alone. They are so Jight and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
Lahitants of a smal) town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 
HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs, 

Boston, July 29, 1845. 


WANTED, 

A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no objections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. tt. 
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ENGLAND FARMER. 





MUISCHLAANWAOUS. 


Let go my Hair.—An old minister once stated | 
that in the whole course of fifty years’ preaching, | 
he never Jaughed but three times in the pulpit, du- | 
ring the exercises of the Sabbath, and one of these | 
occasions was the following : 

The pews of the church (said he,) were those 
old-fashioned square ones, so that people in differ- | 
ent pews often sit back to back, merely separated | 
by a low railing for a division. | 

Now (continued the pastor,) it fell out one Sab- | 
bath that two old deacons, in two contiguous pews, | 
had fallen into profound meditations, and closing | 
their twice two eyes, had thrown their heads back | 
until their long queues dangling therefrom had met 
together, and were quietly repoving for the benefit 
of the aforesaid internal meditations. 

There were some wicked people present, (con- 
tinued the venerable narrator,) who scandalously 
insinuated that the two deacons were asleep! but I 
jooked upon the imputation as mere persecution 
for righteousness sake. However, there was an) 
awfully depraved young man in the pew that cor- | 
nered upon the two where the deacons were medi- | 
tating, and what does this sacrilegious sinner do? | 
Why, he takes the dangling queues aforesaid, and 
softly ties them closely and firmly together. And 
then, as if that were not enough to send him to per- 
dition, he takes a pin and cruelly sticks it into one 
of the deacons. 

Well, the deacon jumped of course, like a stuck 
pig and the jump gave a horrid twitch upon the 
queues of both heads. 

“ Let go of my hair !” eried deacon number one. 

* Let go of my hair !” cried deacon number two. 

*T was now twitch and twitch! hitand hit! and 
(continued the pastor,) the conclusion I must leave 
for you to imagine. 








The Caterpillar—A_ skillful naturalist has been 
able to perceive that in the body of the lowest cat- 
erpillar, which, in the common opinion, is one of 
the most degraded existences on earth, there are 
upwards of two thousand muscles, all of which can 
be brought into action with as much facility, at the 
will of the insect, and perform their several offices 
with as much accuracy, promptitude and precision, 
as those of the most exalted and perfect animal. 

It would be no easy matter to make some men 
believe that the most minute insect, whose life may 
only be calculated for the duration of a few hours, is 
in all parts, for the functions it has to perform, as 
complete as the majestic elephant, which is des- 
tined to live a century. Little do they suppose 
that, even in its appearance under the magnifying 
glass, it is as elegant in every respect, and as beau- 
tifully finished, as any of the larger animals. 

Unlike the paltry productions of man, all minute 
parts of these works of God appear in greater per- 
fection, and increase our admiration the more mi- 
nutely and accurately they are examined. M. de 
Lisle saw, with a microscope, a very small insect, 
that in one second of time, advanced three inches, 
taking five hundred and forty steps—and many of 
the discoveries of Leuwenheck were even still more 
wonderful than this.— Selected. 





Mr Bryant, the poet, in one of his letters from 
Scotland, says that he went to bear Rey. Dr. Lin- 
sey, who upon closing his sermon, announced that 
the subject of the discourse in the evening would 
be “ the thoughts and exercises of Jonah in the whale’s 





belly 1” 


Division of Labor.—A certain preacher who was 
holding forth to a somewhat wearied congregation, 
lifted up his eyes to the gallery,and beheld his son 
pelting the people below with chestnuts. ‘The par- 
son was about to administer a sharp reprimand for 
this flagrant act of impiety and disrespect, but the 
young sinner anticipating him, bawled out at the 
top of his voice— 

“ You mind your preaching, daddy, and Pll keep 
them awake !” 

The sceue that ensued may be safely left to the 
imagination.—N. Y. Merc. 


To Cure a Wart.—Scrape a carrot fine and mix 
with salt, and apply as a poultice five or six nights. 
— Exch. pap. 

We have somewhere read that anointing a wart 
with the blood of a speckled hen, would prove its 
destruction. 





HOWARD’S PREMILM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention. 1t 1s considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
mate in which T hold this important implement, that | showld 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —'t The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristies 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come withintheir observation, Uvtilityand not show, are 
their peculiar features, * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth.”’ 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s lt lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 

HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been maie the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the aie triai 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

** Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your landis heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! ail schnowlodge that Howaru’s 
ae are much the strongest and most suistantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 66 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





MARTINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultn 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWs. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems ot culiure is Eagte 
Plows, as iinproved, are much Jonger, the mouldboard, Jand- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
tothe wiith or heel in its work 5 thus adapting this Plow 
to the more pertect turning under of the greeusward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desiralile in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, trom where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldhoard to where it 
leaves 1, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possibie ease, bearing equally and 
lightly ever the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving i* flat, smooth and unbroken. laying the furrow-shi- 
ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldhoard in passing 
through the soil, Thus the Plow requiscs Lui very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 





In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 


| moved, the ease with which itis handled, and tle mannerin 
| which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
| of which are wisely, accurately and judicious|y preserved in 
| these improved Plows. 


The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand tria! of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
parual committee awarded the highest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 


These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultura! Society. in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. ; 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Piows in this country, and his timber 





being the very best of white oak ; and every ‘armer knows 
| that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
j ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
!is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker. he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Buston. March 24. 





“NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten do/lars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in fis own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account, He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed ina letter, to us. We 
pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subseriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
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